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May I preface my short account of certain changes which are taking 
place in British education by a short profession of faith? 

I do not believe that in matters educational any country can copy the 
forms and machinery of education thought out and elaborated by another 
country. I have held to this faith with tenacity and not without pug- 
nacity on occasions when I as an educationist was asked to adopt meth- 
ods in vogue in other countries. I said then, as I say now, “‘A system 
of education to be effective must grow out of the soil, out of the genius 
of the people. The most I can do is to familiarize myself with the meth- 
ods and ideals of other countries and then in its own good time my mind 
will sift out the good in them from the bad, the applicable from the 
inapplicable, and will apply them to its own problems.” 

Knowing that I hold this belief I feel sure that you will exonerate me 
from any supposed desire to thrust upon you for acceptance any educa- 
tional form, pattern, or ideal, and you will accept me for what I am, a 
simple reporter, who is glad to have this opportunity of telling you of 
what he knows, has seen, and thinks. 

One further warning and then my pathis clear. No reporter who deals 
with a subject about which he is an enthusiast can, however hard he 
may try, avoid coloring to scme extent, in its passage through his mind, 
the matter which he reports. I therefore ask you first to credit me with 
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D. C.. May, 1920. Printed by permission of the Commissioner of Education. 
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a desire to report accurately and fairly, next to debit me with a certain 
incapacity to report otherwise than as I see things after they have been 
soaked in the dye vats of my understanding. 

Here at once we come to the very heart of the problem of education, 
for the period of education of the individual is marked, whether we will 
it or no, by the transformation of the mind, colorless perhaps in early 
childhood (though I am not quite sure of that), into the rich and inex- 
haustible dye vat which we call the educated mind. There are other 
processes in progress simultaneously, but the end of education is to turn 
out minds that see facts in a certain color. You professional education- 
ists may question the accuracy of my belief and may say that I am jug- 
gling with words, that I am calling prejudices colors and that everyone 
knows the effect of education is to get rid of prejudices. I used to believe 
that, only I know now that I was wrong. The effect of education is to 
produce a set of super refined prejudices which are not really prejudices 
in any ordinary meaning of the word, so I shall content myself with re- 
peating that the educated mind is an inexhaustible dye vat. It will 
dye anything. 

The path is now clear so let us begin. The war showed us Britons 
many things in a new light and one of the most important things that 
we saw or thought we saw was that the old social order which had stood 
the test of time was not going to stand much longer and that in order to 
make the transition from the old to the new possible without catastrophe 
we had to get busy first to bring every adult female as well as male into 
the circle of responsible citizens, next to do our utmost as speedily as 
possible to equip those citizens, or at all events the recruits to their 
numbers, with educated minds. 

It was this thought that made Mr. Fisher, British Minister for Educa- 
tion, say in February, 1917—‘‘The proclamation of Peace and Victory 
will summon us not to complacent repose but to greater efforts for a 
more enduring victory. The future welfare of the nation depends upon 


its schools.”’ 
Then we who were in Parliament set to work to modify the law to 


give the following results: 
1. To extend the age of compulsory attendance without exemption to 


14, or to 15 or 16 by local by-law. 
2. To provide medical inspection and treatment and physical welfare, 


before, through, and after school to the age of 18. 
3. To establish nursery schools for children between two and five and 
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4. Toestablish a system of compulsory continuation (part time) school 
attendance ultimately to 18. 

5. To arrange for the promotion of poor but able pupils by a system 
of scholarships and maintenance grants past the higher rungs of the edu- 
cational ladder in the hope that in the future the nation may have the 
best mental capacity of all its sons and daughters to draw on for its 
service instead of having to content itself with such brains as a com- 
paratively limited class happen to produce. 

Incidentally we made a certain number of administrative changes. 
We concentrated the supervision over the activities and welfare of chil- 
dren and adolescents in the hands of elected local education authorities. 
We also dealt with the inspection and supervision of private schools. 
Next we did our best to decentralize control by preserving and strength- 
ening the independence of local authorities, by extending their powers 
and functions. The control of these authorities was designed to be 
made effective by central insistence on minimum standards with encour- 
agement through grants to advance as far as possible. Finally the cost 
of education was divided equally between local and national taxes. 

This represents in brief form our attempt in the field of education to 
provide the facilities to make possible the realization of the ideals for 
which the war was fought. I find it difficult to conceive of any educa- 
tional scheme more fully imbued with the spirit of sane democracy. 

One of our ideals has perhaps been more unsparingly ridiculed than 
the rest—the proposal to found nursery schools. I notice the ridiculers 
are either childless or else are the sort of people who maintain at consid- 
erable expense in their own homes the very sort of nursery school which 
we are setting up for the use of all. It is easy to make merry and to 
draw pictures of tiny tots with horn rimmed spectacles toiling with great 
tomes, but the facts are otherwise. The purpose of the nursery schools 
is not even to teach the three R’s, but, by sleep, food, and play to provide 
the opportunity for little children to lay the foundations of health, habit, 
and a responsive personality, which is just what every nursery in the 
world is supposed to be doing. 

I have not time to enter into many details, but it is necessary for me 
to say this—that physical training is to form part of the weekly work of 
each pupil up to the age of adolescence. 

The secondary school (age range at least 12-17, may be 10-18) has 
not been neglected and the arrangements there are of considerable inter- 
est. There work tends to fall into two parts, the generalized part up to 
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about 16 and the part which may be specialized above that age. The 
curriculum for the generalized part may be summarized as follows: 

This must provide instruction in the English language and literature, 
at least one language other than English, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, science, and drawing. The instruction in science must include 
practical work by the pupils. In addition, either within or without the 
formal curriculum, provision must be made for organized games, physi- 
cal exercises, manual instruction, and singing. 

For girls, needlework, cookery, laundry work, housekeeping, and 
household hygiene are compulsory subjects. 

For the specialized part of the curriculum, if that be taken, the work is 
founded upon the general education before 16 and consists of specializa- 
tion along lines on which the pupil has already shown ability. In every 
course there must be a substantial and coherent body of work taken by 
all pupils in one of these three groups: (A) science and mathematics, 
(B) classics, viz: the civilization of the ancient world as embodied in 
the languages, literature, and history of Greece and Rome, or (C) mod- 
ern studies, viz: the languages, literature, and history of the countries 
of Western Europe in medieval and modern times and the settlement and 
development of North and South America. 

In all advanced courses adequate provision has to be made for the 
study and writing of the English language and of history and geography. 

A word perhaps may be useful on the subject of science teaching in 
the secondary schools. It has been laid down that “the course should 
be self contained and designed to give special attention to those natural 
phenomena which are matters of every day experience.” In fact the 
object of the science course is not to train specialists but to give some 
acquaintance to each child with the principles involved in the daily 
observed phenomena, from the ringing of an electric bell to the construc- 
tion of a modern building, and to give to enquiring eyes a first peep into 
the fairyland of science, so that those who have special aptitude to tread 
its thorny and stony tracks delight in and may not be ignorant of the 
paths which lead in its direction. 

Beyond the secondary schools stand the universities, but of them I 
have not time today to speak. Not that there is nothing to say about 
them. There is more perhaps than ever before. They are palpitating 
with new life, new thought, new energy. But of one side of adult educa- 
tion I must speak—adult education for people who have to earn their 
daily bread and can only devote a small part of each day to educational 
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studies. I do not mean technical education; that on the whole is fairly 
well provided for in most parts of the country—but historical, political, 
economic, and cultural education, There is a widespread and growing 
demand for this in all parts of the country. National machinery has 
not yet been elaborated to meet this demand, but in countless ways in 
countless places facilities are being provided. Soon the situation will 
begin to clarify itself and as it clarifies will come a coherence that is still 
lacking. 

So much for the machinery. I have sketched it in its broadest outlines 
only, because the machinery by itself is nothing—it is the spirit which 
gives life, and that you may begin to understand one spirit which in- 
spires our educational machinery I must ask you to bear with me while 
I describe for a few moments the ideals which animate the new Britain. 
First you must realize that Britain is thoroughly democratized. Its 
Government is in fact more immediately and directly under the control 
of the people than that of your country. Outside observers are inclined 
to think that because the head of our State is a King there is some mys- 
terious subtraction from the people’s power through what I hear some 
of you call “the King business.”” Itisnotso. We like calling our hered- 
itary president a King because this is his home with a wealth of asso- 
ciation and because we have the deepest affection for him and admiration 
for his and his family’s service to the State; but in truth and in fact 
King George has a good deal less direct power than the occupant from 
time to time of the office of President of the United States. Next, our 
Cabinet is day by day responsible to Parliament. If it cannot find a 
majority there to support it on all matters of principle it must go out 
of office or else get a new Parliament that will support it returned by the 
electors; and, finally, the Government has to appeal to the people through 
a dissolution of Parliament at least once in five years and when it does 
appeal practically every man and woman has a vote. 

The day to day responsibility of the Cabinet to Parliament and 
through Parliament to the people has this effect—politics are a staple 
interest at all times to all men and all women. We have, of course, 
periods of more intense interest and periods of less, but the general level 
of interest is fairly high. These facts color the whole of our educational 
practice. Education with us is tending to become less and less directed 
towards the conscious end of simply fitting a man to earn his daily bread. 
Man does not live for or by bread alone. If he does he is hardly worth 
keeping alive. He is a member of a family, a trades union, a club, a 
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city, a nation, a church. He is a human personality with something 
more than a pair of hands condemned to toil at will of another. He has 
intellectual and aesthetic taste (only too often cramped and undevel- 
oped) and moral principles. He believes in liberty, justice, and public 
right and has shown hinself prepared to give his life for these things. 
Each is a citizen and every citizen, regardless of his social position or 
wealth, has claims which are prior to all economic claims on him— 
claims of opportunities to enable him to fulfill his manifold responsibilities 
as a member of widening social groups from the family to the commun- 
ity. His responsibilities are no less if he be a ship’s riveter than if he 
were a naval architect. The locomotive fireman is no less a citizen than 
the railway director or the most wealthy railway shareholder. 

In short, the aim of education in Britain cannot be vocational—it 
must be nothing less than a preparation for the whole of life. If you 
followed my brief summary of the machinery of education you will have 
noticed the stress laid both in primary and secondary schools upon the 
Englisn language, English literature, geography, and history, with, in 
the later stages, some science and some knowledge of at least one other 
country. You will have noticed, too, the drawing, the music, singing at 
all events, and games—games for character, organized games for team 
work—all directed towards the making of the citizen. 

There is, of course, a danger which has to be avoided through the spirit 
in which this education is given. We all know (who does not?) the type 
of half baked, half educated puppy, male and female, who, from the pin- 
nacle of doleful experience attained between the age of 20 and 25, looks 
down with pitying contempt on all the grown and hearty men who have 
dared to say a good word for life since the beginning of the world. Young 
prophets—and who that is young is not something of a prophet—tend to 
be prophets of woe, which they tell us can only be escaped by what we 
elders call revolution. Young thinkers, speakers, and writers are apt to 
suffer most uncomfortably from possession by blue devils which they 
assure us can only be exorcised by blood. This is no new phenomenon. 

Let me quote from Robert Louis Stevenson:—‘It would be a poor 
service to spread culture, if this be its result, among the comparatively 
innocent and cheerful ranks of men. When our little poets have to be 
sent to look at the ploughman and learn wisdom, we must be careful 
how we tamper with our ploughman. When a man in not the best of 
circumstances preserves composure of mind and relishes ale and tobacco 
and his wife and children; when a man in this predicament can afford a 
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lesson by the way to what are called his intellectual superiors, there is 
plainly something to be lost as well as to be gained by teaching him to 
think differently. It is better to leave him as he is than to teach him 
whining. It is better that he should go without the cheerful light of 
culture, if cheerless doubt and paralyzing sentimentalism are to be the 
consequence. Let us by all means fight against the hide-bound stolidity 
of sensation and sluggishness of mind which blurs and discolorizes for 
poor natures the wonderful pageant of consciousness. Let us teach 
people as much as we can to enjoy and they will learn for themselves to 
sympathize; but let us see to it, above all, that we give these lessons in 
a brave vivacious note and build the man up in courage while we demol- 
ish its substitute, indifference.” 

I hope now that meaning is gradually emerging from my heterodoxy— 
that the cultured mind is like a richly filled dye vat and that the object 
of education is to select the dyes. A moment’s thought and we can 
name four of them—courage, cheerfulness, sympathy, and some humility. 
These are spiritual dyes; there are also historical pigments which are so 
different that they are really of a different kind and should be thought of 
separately. To make my meaning plainer let me take an example from 
my own experience. Twenty and more years ago there were two broth- 
ers, one largely educated in England, the other in Scotland. The 
English educated, as a boy, hated and despised the French; the Scottish 
educated, at the same age, admired and sentimentally loved them. 
Both minds were approximately equally cultured but they were differ- 
ently charged with color. The explanation is simple; for centuries 
England and France were enemies, Scotland and France allies. The 
school histories of England and Scotland reflected this and the result 
was as I have said. So you can pass through the whole range of the 
results of education and you will find the same sort of thing true. 

Anyhow beyond the machinery of education and the avowed purpose 
of education and the spiritual aspect of education stands the color of 
education. As a matter of fact the most vitally interesting thing to 
foreigners in connection with any national education is this thing I call 
its color. It ultimately matters more to your State Department than 
any other thing in the whole range of their manifold duties to know the 
color of the education being given in the British Empire, in France, in 
Germany, in all the countries of South America, yes, in all the countries 
of the world, for if your Secretary of State knows, let us say, the French 
color of education, he will know how that nation will be thinking ten 
years hence. 
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Now the present British educational color I can tell you something 
about. It is strongly anti-militarist and is, as it has always been, in- 
tensely friendly to you. As a matter of fact it is almost too sentimental 
about you. It presents you so favorably as to misrepresent you slightly 
and the result is that the common people of England are apt to be sur- 
prised, perhaps even a little disappointed when you are most yourselves, 
but at any rate it is a most friendly and appreciative color. Yet I would 
be less than candid if I did not say this:—The teachers of England are in 
the main young men whose minds have been ploughed and harrowed by 
the war. Their eyes see things less through a veil of tradition and cus- 
tom, and if there ever were a time that could be fairly called anxious in 
this particular respect it is this time. The same I believe is true else- 
where with the parts reversed. Now is the day both for political and 
educational statesmanship so to think and so to act that the color of the 
historical education given in the schools of all lands is fair and true and 
sympathetic to the real virtues that every great nation possesses and, 
when it has to deal with their vices and backslidings as it must (every 
nation has black pages in its history), it should see that the perspective is 
kept true and fair and the extenuating circumstances honestly presented. 

There is still one thing more. Beyond the machinery effects of edu- 
cation, beyond its avowed purpose, beyond its spiritual effect, beyond 
its color, stands last—greatest and most precious of all—the care of the 
ego. I used to tell my assistants to remember that those ten words of 
Walt Whitman’s “Nothing, not God, is greater to one than oneself is” 
contained if they would only dig deep enough into them all the Law and 
the Prophets for them to remember in relation to their pupils. 

There is another saying of Walt Whitman’s that a teacher has to re- 
member—“ There is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the wheel’s 
universe.’’ Stevenson’s comment on this is—“ Rightly understood, it is 
on the softest of all objects, the sympathetic heart, that the wheel of 
society turns easily and securely as on a perfect axle.” 

This completes my survey. For the heart of the British public, made 
wonderfully sympathetic by the war, shining through its Department of 
Education, is the organ which will protect and nourish the millions of 
young British egos, each more important to itself than God—remember 
they are young—and will provide the axle upon which the great educa- 
tional machine of its own creating will revolve as it shapes and molds 
the future, not only of the pupils entrusted to its care, but also of the 
nation which it is my high privilege to represent here among you. 


| 
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THE FARM WOMAN’S PROBLEMS! 


FLORENCE E. WARD 
In Charge, Extension Work with Women, Office of Extension Work North and West, United 
States Department of Agriculture 
THE FARM WOMAN TELLS HER OWN STORY 


By a singular anomaly the census places farm women with other 
homemakers in a class of those having “‘no occupation.” The testimony 
of the ten thousand farm women who participated in a recently com- 
pleted farm home survey would indicate that the farm woman might 
be better described as one having ceaseless occupation, so varied and 
insistent are the demands made upon her. 

The Department of Agriculture, in its desire to extend to farm women 
the most practical and acceptable assistance possible, undertook, in codp- 
eration with the state agricultural colleges and farm bureaus, to learn 
from farm women themselves what were their real problems so that the 
coéperative extension service might be guided in doing its part toward 
the solving of those problems. 

This survey is believed to be one of the most significant pieces of work 
yet undertaken in the field of farm home studies. The 10,044 records 
received from farm women were secured largely by home demonstration 
agents between June and October, 1919. These present convincing 
evidence as to actual living and working conditions under which farm 
women are meeting their responsibilities as partners in the farming busi- 
ness, and unmistakably point to certain definite kinds of assistance 
which the codéperative extension service can extend to rural homes of 
the northern and western states. 

How the study was made. It may be asked to what extent the homes 
surveyed are typical of farming conditions over the 33 northern and 
western states in which the studies were made. It was requested that 
in selecting the counties to be surveyed the following plan be carried 
out: (1) choose the most typical farming counties of each state; (2) 
take one or more of the most typical farming communities in each 
county; (3) secure a record from every farm home in the locality selected, 
irrespective of size, farm tenure, prosperity of farm family, or other con- 
ditions; (4) select, if possible, a locality containing from 35 to 50 homes; 
and (5) include in the survey none but bona fide farm homes. 

! Presented at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation, Colorado Springs, June, 1920. Revised figures will appear in a Department 
bulletin entitled ““A Farm Home Survey.” 
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A study of the returns shows that these requests were fairly well 
complied with. The figures obtained on the size and type of farms sur- 
veyed and the relative percentage of tenantry and farm ownership agree 
so closely with the figures shown in the census of 1910 for the correspond- 
ing geographic section as to confirm the belief that the localities were 
comparatively representative, although it seems probable that a some- 
what better response was obtained from the more progressive element 
of the communities, and that in consequence the answers presumably 
show conditions rather above the average. 

In considering the details of the survey that follow, it should be noted 
that in no single instance did all of the women answer any one question. 
For example, 9767 people answered the question regarding washing and 
ironing; 9400 stated that this work was done at home, making an aver- 
age of 96 per cent. 

It is evident that in some cases, women filling out the blank laid it 
down at some interruption and in takingit up again omitted certain 
questions. Many persons, apparently, assumed that if they omitted 
a question entirely they were indicating with sufficient clearness that 
the conditions under discussion did not exist in their families. For 
example, a large number failed to answer questions bearing upon the 
number of children of various ages, apparently because they had no 
children. The same is true of questions dealing with members of the 
family incapacitated by old age or illness; hired men and hired girls; 
the vacations or “days off” of the homemaker; and other points of 
information. It has, therefore, been necessary to base the average or 
percentage in each case upon the number of explicit answers instead of 
on the total numbers of surveys received, a procedure which results 
in certain instances in figures somewhat higher, it is believed, than 
actual facts warrant. 

One needs but to follow the average woman of the survey through a 
week’s routine to gain some conception of the vitality and skills called 
into play by her duties as cook, seamstress, laundress, and nurse, family 
purchasing agent, teacher of her children, and factor in community life, 
as well as producer of dairy, garden, and poultry products. 

In considering the figures of the survey one should keep constantly 
in mind the two sides to the shield. One represents a favored small 
percentage of these 10,044 women whose surroundings, working con- 
ditions, and social experiences reach high levels of comfort and progress 
in farm home life. The other and larger percentage less fortunately 
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placed may give a somewhat exaggerated impression of hardship, unless 
one thinks of the motive back of the work of wife and mother and the 
compensations that come to every homemaker in her round of activities 
for the happiness and comfort of her family. Anyone who has expe- 
rienced the satisfaction of living in the open country knows that the 
average farm woman is more fortunately placed in many ways than her 
average city sister. Studies of living and working conditions of city 
homemakers bring to light in many homes not only handicaps in home 
equipment and conveniences but an environment detrimental to health, 
happiness, and development. The varied interests of the farm woman’s 
life, her contacts with growing things, her enjoyment of seasonal changes 
in nature, and her freedom from noise, dust, and confusion are not to be 
lost sight of in considering her comparative opportunity with home- 
makers of urban communities. It is not, however, the purpose of this 
discussion to go into these comparisons, but to present, to those inter- 
ested, conditions as the survey reflects them. That marked progress 
has been made during the past few years in raising rural home standards 
of living can not be questioned. Every community boasts some homes 
which exemplify the fact that the country today with a reasonable 
amount of prosperity and good management offers all of the freedom and 
independence of rural living with most of the hardships of former days 
eliminated. The telephone and the automobile free the farm family 
from isolation. Modern machinery for farm and home takes the drudg- 
ery from kitchen and field. Rural engineering has mastered the prob- 
lems of sanitation for the farm home. Community centers make possible 
wholesome and inspiring social contacts and mediums of self-expression. 
With all these modern resources which are taken advantage of and 
enjoyed by many progressive and prosperous farm families, there is 
still a large percentage of the total of farm homes in this country which 
has not yet, according to the figures of the survey, felt to any marked 
degree the influence of these life-giving factors. It is the realization of 
this need that stimulates the Department of Agriculture and the state 
colleges of agriculture to offer the service of extension work with women, 
a work which would not be needed if all homes had reached the high 
state of comfort and efficiency attained by the few. 

Economic importance of the farm woman. The survey indicates that 
much loss to family and community through waste of woman power 
could be prevented by a reasonable amount of planning and well directed 
investment in modern equipment. 
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Everywhere we hear of the economic importance of a contented rural 
population willing to stay on the land and help to build it up. Perhaps 
the greatest factor in bringing this about will be the healthy, alert, and 
expert homemakers who, with the other members of the farm family, 
will see to it that a part of the increased income from the farm is directed 
toward the improvement of the home as a means of contentment and 
stimulus for farm work. Economists of our country, seeing the steady 
migration"city-ward, recognizing the dearth of farm labor as a limiting 
factor in production, and connecting this with the isolation and incon- 
venience of rural living conditions, are pointing out that where these 
exist it is doubtful business policy to use increased income to buy more 
land with heavy interest charges against it rather than to spend part of 
that income in raising standards of living so that farm women may find 
contentment in comfortable homes and young people will not go to the 
cities in search of attractive living conditions and a satisfying social 
life. 

The independent, venturesome spirit of American youth has in no way 
expressed itself more characteristically than in the thousands of farm 
boys and girls who have turned courageous young backs upon a certain 
type of farm life which offers little that youth craves. This may be a 
disguised blessing, as the country boy or girl, who struggles free of one 
environment for another which seems to offer greater opportunity, may 
be a factor in preventing the development of the peasant type found in 
countries where generations of one family live on the same plot of land, 
not because it yields a satisfying life, but because of the difficulties and 
uncertainties of change. 

Hence the interest of the Department of Agriculture in the returns from 
these studies as to labor, working equipment, and compensations of the 
farm woman is as practical and as coldly calculating as its interest in 
farm studies regarding the labor, machinery, and crop returns of the 
farmer, and for the same general reasons. 


SOME FACTS FROM THE SURVEY 


Modern equipment brings health and leisure. A walkout might be 
foreshadowed in some industries, where love and service were not the 
ruling motives, by conditions brought out in table 1 which show that 
the average working day, summer and winter, for over 9000 farm women 
is 11.3 hours, and that 87 per cent of 8773 women report no vacation 
during the year. 
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TABLE 1 
Length of the working day and vacation of farm women 


SUMMER WINTER 
SECTION OF COUNTRY maving | LENGTH oF 
Work Rest Work Rest vases 
? hours hours hours hours per cent days 

13.0 1.6 10.7 2.4 13 12.4 
13.2 1.5 10.5 2.3 12 10.8 
13.0 1.8 10.2 2.4 13 16.4 
13.1 1.6 10.5 2.4 13 11.5 
Number of records... .. 9530 8360 9164 8164 8773 1241 


Table 2 shows the extent of certain household tasks. Some of 
these might be eliminated if the principles of modern business were 
applied, and labor and time spent on others might be lessened if the 
farm house were as well equipped as the up-to-date barn, the appliances 
of which the farmer looks upon as so much currency with which to buy 


efficiency. 


Farm women’s household duties 


ROOMS | STOVES| KERO- WATER TOCABRY| poiown | DAILY 
SECTION OF COUNTRY TO CARE|TO CARE) SENE WASE- | | MEND- 

FOR ror | Lamps |Percent-| Dis- ING 
age tance 


BAKING 
percent| percent| feet | percent| percent| hours | percent 
79 54 23 OF 86 0.5| 89 


‘ 1.3 
7.7) 1.3] 79 68 41 97 94 0.6| 78 
2.5| 77 57 65 97 95 0.5| 97 
6 


79 61 39 96 92 0.6 | 94 


Number of records... .| 9871 | 9210 | 9830 | 6511 | 6708 | 9767 | 9724 | 8001 | 9614 


Lighting. The installation of a modern lighting system would release 
some time in the 79 per cent of 9830 homes where kerosene lamps are 
used. The initial cost would be small when weighed against conven- 
iences and comfort. 

Heating. Nine thousand of the seven-room houses (average) are 
supplied with from one to two stoves, not counting the kitchen range. 
These add to the daily work of 54 per cent of the rural women who, when 
heat is needed, not only carry into the house the coal or wood to feed 
these stoves, but, according to their statements, kindle the fires in the 
morning and keep the home fires burning throughout the day. This 
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condition could be greatly improved by some type of modern equipment 
placed in the basement. By this means the whole house could be kept 
comparatively warm and usable throughout the winter, and congestion 
avoided which results when the winter living quarters are limited to the 
kitchen and one or two other rooms. The normal town dweller keeps 
all of the rooms of his house comfortably warm. Too frequently the 
farm family contents itself with going to bed in chilled rooms. Breaking 
the ice in the water pitcher on rising in the morning is not entirely a 
matter of tradition. The family sometimes fails to connect lack of 
warmth and facilities for bathing and dressing with ailments and result- 
ant doctor bills which expense would in many cases pay for a modern 
heating system. 

Power. As power on the farm is the greatest of time and labor savers 
for the farmer so power in the home is one of the greatest boons to the 
housewife. Of the total number answering the question, 48 per cent 
reported power for operating farm machinery. When we consider that 
it is often a simple matter to connect the engine used at the barn with 
household equipment it seems a singular fact that but 22 per cent of the 
farm homes reporting have this advantage. Power for such frequently 
recurring tasks as churning and running the washing machine would 
greatly relieve the farm woman and give her a satisfying sense of modern 
efficiency. The eastern section reports 50 per cent power on the prem- 
ises, and 12 per cent in the home. One state reports seven per cent, 
and another, the lowest, two per cent of power machinery in the home. 
Only one state shows a larger percentage of power in the home (24) 
than on the farm (19). One state, the highest, shows 47 per cent of power 
in the home and 72 per cent on the farm. The one next highest shows 
44 per cent in the home and 78 per cent on the farm. 

Running water. It is frequently stated that running water is the pivot 
upon which much modern convenience and comfort turns. Of those 
reporting, but 32 per cent of the homes have running water; that means 
water drawn from a faucet and implies that water may be in other 
rooms besides the kitchen. Sixty-five per cent of the homes have 
water in the kitchen only, this means a pump or possibly a rubber hose 
attached to a barrel located inside or outside of the kitchen. However, 
in 60 per cent of the homes there is a sink with drain even though in many 
cases the water used at the sink has to be carried into the house by the 
pailful. In 61 per cent of the homes into which the water must be car- 
ried this work is done by women. Of 6784 women answering the ques- 
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tion, 20 per cent have bathrooms in their homes. The state ranking 
highest reported 48 per cent, and the one ranking lowest 3 per cent 
of homes having bathtubs. No one single thing brings so much relief 
to farm women in meeting their endless tasks as does the use of running 
water. It is undoubtedly the greatest need in rural home life today on 
more than two thirds of the farms. The advent of the bathroom, the 
indoor toilet, and other conveniences dependent upon running water 
bring not only untold release from drudgery but a sense of pride and 
ownership which is as important a factor in a woman’s success in her 
daily round of work as is modern machinery for the success of the farmer. 
TABLE 3 
Equipment in farm homes surveyed 


SCREEN- 
RUN- | power | water | |ED WIN-| ovur- sara | SINK 
SECTION OF COUNTRY | NING |MACHIN-| IN wa. |SWEEP-| Ma- | Dows | poor | Sto AND 
WATER | ERY /KITCHEN| | ER |CHINES| AND | TOILET DRAIN 
DOORS 
percent | percent) percent | percent| percent| percent| percent | percent| per cent| percent 
ee 39 12 85 52 58 94 95 87 21 80 
a ie 29 60 67 46 95 98 93 18 52 
Western........ 36 22 45 49 29 95 91 86 23 44 
AVENGER. 6065. 32 22 65 57 47 95 96 90 20 60 
Number of 
records...... 9320 | 9080 | 6092 | 9472 | 9513 | 9560 | 9667 | 9580 | 6784 | 9334 


Hired help for the homemaker. The survey shows the passing of the 
“hired girl,” once so important a factor in the economic and social life 
of the farm home. The answers received regarding help by the month 
and by the day are, as noted earlier, somewhat ambiguous. We inter- 
pret them to mean, however, that the number of homes employing hired 
women the year round is almost negligible, while about 14 per cent of 
the 8693 families reporting employed hired women for short periods 
perhaps during the peak of the heavy summer work. The average 
period during which such assistance is available is 3.6 months, the larg- 
est number of hired women and the shortest term being in the eastern 
section, the smallest number of hired women and the longest term of 
service being in the western section. From 8 to 10 per cent of the 
homes seem to employ women to help by the day, an average of 1} 
days per week. This assistance seems to be mainly for laundry work 
and cleaning. The percentage of homes employing such help by the 
day is larger in the eastern section than in the central and western 
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sections. The growing scarcity of domestic help only further empha- 
sizes the necessity for simplifying the housework and providing the 
farm home with all modern labor saving devices. 

Outdoor work. In addition to her various duties in the house the farm 
woman is a productive worker on the farm, as evidenced by the figures 
shown in tables 4, 5 and 6; 36 per cent, of the women reporting, help 
with the milking of the family herd; 56 per cent take most of the care 
of the garden; 81 per cent care for the chickens; 25 per cent help with 
the livestock; and 24 per cent help in the field an average of 6.7 weeks 
during the year. 


TABLE 4 
Women helping in outdoor work and keeping accounts 


HELP WITH| HELP IN weEexs j|canincror| KEEPING | KEEPING 
SECTION OF COUNTRY LIVESTOCK | FIELD | PER YEAR | GARDENS | | 
percent percent percent percent percent 
24 27 8.5 41 28 23 
26 22 4.9 67 34 33 
ea 27 23 6.7 57 33 34 
25 24 6.7 56 32 30 
Number of records... . . 9365 9179 2196 9526 8730 8750 
TABLE 5 
Woman's part of the work of the dairy 
WOMEN WOMEN WASH HAVE 
SECTION oF counray [OWS PER surren | surren 
per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
SAE A ee 8.0 24 85 50 43 22 31 9 
ree 6.8 45 93 76 66 30 33 9 
4.8 37 85 63 74 36 33 16 
68 | 3] 8 | 6 | 29 | 33 11 
Number of records..| 9670 | 9342 9361 | 8817 | 9190 | 6356/| 8498 | 5354 


The dairy. Table 5 shows that 33 per cent of the farm women report- 
ing make butter to sell. Since butter making either for home use or 
for sale adds one item to the farm women’s overcrowded schedule, it 
would seem to be justified only when a good creamery is not within 
reach. Experts advise that normally the best utilization of milk is to 
send the surplus to a creamery, after reserving an ample supply for 
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home use, as the income from the dairy herd is usually greater when 
the produce is handled by the creamery than when butter is made at 
home. 

Poultry. The studies of poultry specialists parallel the figures in 
table 6: that 81 per cent of all poultry flocks in the country are cared for 
by women, with the largest per cent (89) in the Middle West. 

Accounts. Getting the most from a dollar and making sure that the 
home industry pays is recognized as an essential part of good business 
by 30 per cent of those answering the question regarding household 
finances, who stated that they were keeping accounts (table 4). Thirty- 
two per cent were keeping farm accounts. The records of those report- 
ing show that 11 per cent of those selling butter and 16 per cent of those 
selling eggs have the money for their own use. 


TABLE 6 
Care of poultry; records kept and money returns 
WOMEN WOMEN HAV- wouns 
SECTION OF COUNTRY CARING ING 3 POULTRY HAVING EGG 
percent per cent per cent per cent 
69 90 13 16 38 
89 102 25 16 51 
84 71 21 17 41 
81 90 22 16 45 
Number of records.......... 9477 9742 8312 8324 8628 


Community. Table 7, indicating an average distance of 5.9 miles to 
the nearest high school, 2.9 miles to the nearest church, and 4.8 miles 
to the nearest market, shows that country people are far enough from 
the center of trade, social, and religious activities to tempt the spirit of 
individualism and to put their neighborliness and piety to the test. It 
points to the importance of pooling individual interest in common com- 
munity enterprises such as canning kitchens, buying centers, markets, 
laundries, salvage shops, and sewing rooms as well as social centers for 
lectures, community sings, dramatics, and games, which, if properly 
handled, break down the isolation of country homes and make possible 
the accomplishment of many otherwise difficult tasks, with a saving of 
time and labor for the housewife, and often an opportunity for increased 
income as well as recreation for the entire family. 
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The automobile contributes materially to community life by reducing 
the distance factor. It will be noted in table 7 that an average of 62 
per cent of farms of the 9545 reporting own cars, with the largest (73) 
in the Middle West. The telephone also helps to overcome distance in 
72 per cent of the 9742 homes reporting. Again the Central West shows 
an advance with 85 per cent of the total number reporting. 

Health. Fortunate is the farm family whose members know the rudi- 
ments of caring for the sick and have an emergency kit fitted up and at 
hand. 

According to figures in table 7, the average farm home is more than 
five and one-half miles from the family doctor, nearly 12 miles from a 
trained nurse, and about 14 miles from a hospital. These distances are 


TABLE 7 
Distances, automobiles, and telephones 


‘ =x 
2 | E 
a6) | | | 222/292) 5 | 28 
| | $6] | SS | SEE) | 
a a i a a a a - = 
miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | percent| percent 
1.2 4.3 1.9; 3.1 3.5| 12.8) 9.9} 48 67 
1.6; 5.1 2.6| 4.6; 4.9} 12.7} 11.8 73 85 
1.7 9.6 5.1 7.7 | 10.4 17.7 | 15.5 62 56 
1.5) 5.9; 48] 5.7 | 13.9) 11.9| 62 72 
Number of records. .. .| 9627 | 9767 | 9726 | 9708 | 9837 | 9605 | 9463 | 9545 | 9748 


shortest in the eastern section and longest in the western section. This 
means that even though the farm home be provided with an automobile 
and a telephone, the farm family may be obliged to act unaided in case 
of sickness, childbirth, or serious accident, and that its members perhaps 
need more than ordinary training to prepare them for such exigencies. 

Twelve to fifteen per cent of the total families reporting recorded 
at least one person entirely or partially incapacitated by old age or chronic 
illness, although on this point there was some ambiguity in the answers, 
as previously stated. 

Along with proper nutrition, clothing, and exercise, sanitary condi- 
tions have an important bearing on the health of the children and adults 
on the farm. On the basis of 9580 reports, 90 per cent of rural homes 
still have an outdoor toilet. Only 20 per cent (6784 answering) have 
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bathtubs and this does not necessarily imply hot water in connection. 
Almost universally the houses are screened, as indicated by the 96 per 
cent of 9667 homes reporting. The desirable screened kitchen porch is 
found, however, in but 32 per cent of the 9502 homes reporting. 

Children. Among the surprises in tabulating the surveys was the 
small number of children in farm homes; 7467 reports show an average 
of but 1.18 under 10 years of age for each home, and but 0.89 between 
10 and 16 years of age for each home. It may be of interest here to 
note that the number of children in rural homes of the East falls 
below the countrywide ‘average, the report showing 0.9 under 10 years 
and 0.77 between 10 and 16 years, on a basis of 2573 reports, 
while that in the western section is the highest, with 1.4 under 
10 years (1734 reports) and 0.97 between 10 and 16 years (1923 
reports). 

While there may be some doubt with reference to the figures regarding 
children, as has been indicated, in any event child life is an important 
factor in rural districts, and for the future of our agriculture, if for no 
other reason, an intelligent effort should be made and as much money 
expended to safeguard the child life on the farms as to safeguard other 
life that has to do with building up the farmstead. A campaign to bring 
the child life, the most precious on the farm, up to standards of nutrition 
and development should excel in intensity campaigns in the interest of 
cow testing or poultry culling, since a large amount of the underdevelop- 
ment and malnutrition in rural children, irrespective of the prosperity 
of the homes from which they come, has been revealed by the recent 
weighing and measuring tests. 

The entire purpose which animates the work of the codperative exten- 
sion service as it pertains to the home is to help the homemaker to so 
arrange the various departments of her housekeeping that she may 
secure for herself, her family, and her community the highest possible 
degree of health, happiness, and efficiency. Hence the facts in this 
survey become a challenge for increased codperation with the farming 
people in placing housekeeping on as sound an economic basis as farming 
itself. 

Sidelights. Interesting sidelights revealing what was really in the 
minds of some of the farm women when they filled out the blanks of 
the survey are shown by comments written as footnotes or on sheets 
attached. These original and intimate expressions of opinion and con- 
viction, not only as to certain specific difficulties or advantages in an 
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individual woman’s home life, but her analysis and philosophy of the 
bigger issues of country living are counted among the most precious 
records received by the Department. 

Briefly stated, here are some of the points of view expressed. 

Farm women love the country and do not want to give up its freedom 
for city life. What they do want is normal living and working condi- 
tions in the farm home. “The country offers greater opportunity for 
satisfying life than the city, and country women have as great capacity 
as city women for the enjoyment of life, but are more handicapped with 
routine work which absorbs their time and strength.” 

Because of the shortage of help prevalent throughout the country, 
women consider it especially important that modern equipment and 
machinery so far as possible do the work which would otherwise fall to 
women. 

The questions are asked: “Does the farmer lack business sagacity 
who invests in the sulky plow, used only during one season of the year, 
and puts off the purchase of the washing machine?” “Is it an error in 
judgment to justify outlays which result in better crops and buildings, 
and consider home investments an extravagance?” 

The farm woman does not wish to put up with today in the anticipa- 
tion of something better tomorrow or in her old age, but wants a chance 
to enjoy today as the only possession she is sure of. The woman feels 
that she owes it to herself and her family to ‘“‘keep informed, attractive, 
and in harmony with life as the years advance.” 

Women realize that no amount of wise arrangement or labor saving 
appliances will make a home. It is the woman’s personal presence, 
influence, and care that make the home. Housekeeping is a business 
as sordid and practical as farming and with no romance in it; homemak- 
ing is asacred trust. “A woman wants time salvaged from housekeep- 
ing to create the right home atmosphere for her children, and to so 
enrich home surroundings that they may gain their ideals of beauty and 
their tastes for books and music, not from the shop windows, the movies, 
the bill boards, or the jazz band, but from the home environment.” 

In the minds of many women is the thought that the man at the head 
of the house lives under a strain of hard work and competition and that 
“for him to have a comfortable fireside and a family that is happy, 
healthy, well fed, well clothed, well sheltered, and contented is his right 
and his greatest boon.” 

The farm woman knows that there is no one who can take her place 
as teacher and companion of her children during their early impression- 
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able years, and she craves more time for their care. She feels the need 
of making the farm home an inviting place for the young people of the 
family and their friends and of promoting the recreational and educa- 
tional advantages of the neighborhood in order to cope with the various 
forms of city allurements. She realizes that modern conditions call for 
an even deeper realization and closer contact between mother and child. 
The familiar term, “God could not be everywhere so He made mothers,” 
has its modern scientific application, as no amount of education and care 
given to children in school or elsewhere outside the home can take the 
place of mothering in the home. “The home exists for the child, hence 
the child’s development should have first consideration.” 

Farm women want to broaden their outlook and keep up with the 
advancement of their children “‘not by courses of study, but by bringing 
progressive ideas, methods, and facilities into the every day work and 
recreation of the home environment.” 

The farm woman feels her isolation from neighbors as well as from 
libraries and other means of keeping in touch with outside life. She 
counts her favorite farm paper or woman’s magazine among her valued 
aids. She believes that farm women should come together more often 
in organized groups to learn from each other, and to gain a mastery of 
their problems through united effort. ‘The farmer,” she declares, 
“deals much with other men; the children form associates at school; 
but we, because of our narrow range of duties and distance from neigh- 
bors, form the habit of staying at home and, to a greater degree than is 
commonly supposed, feel the need for congenial companionship.” 

Thus the farm woman, although considered conservative and inclined 
to put the question to things new and untried, expresses an openminded- 
ness and a forward looking spirit. When she is aroused and convinced 
that any new step in advance is for the best interests of her home she 
will be found progressive, codperative, adaptable, and ready to make 
changes no matter how great the personal effort or sacrifice. 

The five outstanding problems which the survey would indicate call 
for special consideration are: 

1. To shorten the working day of the average farm woman. 

2. To lessen the amount of heavy manual labor she now performs. 

3. To bring about higher standards of comfort and beauty for the 
farm home. 

4. To safeguard the health of the farm family, and especially the 
health of the mother and growing child. 
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5. To develop and introduce money-yielding home industries where 
necessary in order to make needed home improvements. 

These changes may most speedily be brought about by: 

1. Introducing (a) improved home equipment, principal among which 
are running water and power machinery, and (b) more efficient methods 
of household management, including the rearrangement of the incon- 
venient kitchen and the installment of a modern heating system for the 
whole house. 

2. Helping farm people to understand and apply the laws of nutrition 
and hygiene, through home demonstrations in (a) child care and feeding, 
(b) food selection for the family, (c) training in the essentials of home 
nursing, and (d) the installation of sanitary improvements. 

3. Cultivating the idea that investment in the comfort, beauty, health, 
and efficiency of the farm home and community is a wise and legitimate 
expenditure, and perhaps the only means of stopping the drift of young 
people to the city. 


THE SURVEY AND THE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The composite picture here presented of the activities and environ- 
ment of a large group of farm women naturally raises the question as to 
what steps are being taken to relieve these women of some of their 
present handicaps. Replying to this, it may be stated that for some 
years the home economics pioneer has given her service to the house- 
wife. Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, the home demonstra- 
tion agent has become a factor in extension work with the home. The 
data here presented serves a dual purpose: first, it offers a reliable and 
much needed guide to extension workers in their service to the home; 
and, second, it points out to the farming people, and others interested, 
the great value of trained assistance to farm women along definite lines. 

In endeavoring to build up a broad educational extension movement, 
made possible by the Smith-Lever Act, the state colleges of agriculture 
and the States Relations Service have, up to this time, had a much more 
limited background of facts on which to base plans for coéperation with 
rural housewives than with farmers for the reason that little attention 
has been given to farm home problems, although the farm woman’s 
work has as great economic importance and calls for as high a degree of 
skill and as wide a range of information and judgment as does the work 
of the farmer whose equipment and methods of farming have been the 
subject of many studies made by our agricultural institutions. 
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With the exception of the investigations of the Country Life Com- 
mission appointed by President Roosevelt, in 1908 (Senate Document 
705), and the inquiry as to Farm Home Conditions made by Secretary 
Houston in 1914, replies to which were compiled and interpreted (Year- 
book 1914, also Reports 103, 104, 105, and 106), and two intensive studies 
of counties made by the States Relations Service (Canyon County, Idaho, 
1916; St. Joseph County, Mich., 1916), comparatively little has been done 
in this field which throws light on conditions in the North and West. 
Hence the importance of the present survey, which, resting upon informa- 
tion from many communities, probably gives a fair diagnosis of farm home 
conditions and, when interpreted by extension workers and farming 
people, should point to remedies which may be applied through organ- 
ized effort and local leadership. 

The farm bureau. With the introduction and development of the 
farm bureau idea, now nation-wide in its influence, promoting as it does 
a self-determined program of activities among the people for the eco- 
nomic and educational advancement of rural life, the farmer and his 
wife are destined to analyze their home problems more and more and to 
make use of the farm bureau organization and the extension service for 
the solving of those problems. 

The farm is subsidiary to the home as is the home to the farm. Here 
men, women, and children form a working unit, with common interests 
and aims, and the farm bureau dealing with this family unit and with 
community groups views home work, not as isolated and detached from 
the farm, but as one phase of the problems of the farmstead. Men and 
boys work primarily with production in the business of farming and 
women and girls with utilization and conservation in the business of 
housekeeping, but all come together in a common interest and for a 
common goal—homemaking. Farming and housekeeping are not ends 
in themselves, but necessary means to the realization of this goal. 

Prosperity on the farm and efficiency in the house in their last analysis 
are only valuable as they make people better, wiser, and happier by cre- 
ating and multiplying opportunities for richer and more satisfying rural 
home and community life. Hence all extension forces, the county 
agricultural agents, club agents, home demonstration agents, and spe- 
cialists are working in their respective fields with this larger aim and 
purpose. This brings about constant interchange of effort and service. 
For example, the farm woman’s interests and activities go beyond the 
threshold of her house, when necessary, into such work as poultry rais- 
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ing, bee keeping, and marketing of home products. In this she fre- 
quently has the help not only of the men folks at home but of the county 
agricultural agent, the club agent, and men specialists from the college. 
She may also call upon these for advice and assistance in looking after 
the water supply and other phases of home improvement. Women exten- 
sion workers also frequently go out of their special field of home economics 
work to give advice and assistance, thus expressing, it is believed, the 
true spirit of the Smith-Lever Act which drawn in broad language refers 
equally to the service of the farm and home and includes all phases of 
work that effect wholesome farm life. 

The home demonstration agent. Women are everywhere welcoming 
the services of the home demonstration agent much as farmers welcome 
the agricultural county agent. This trained home economics worker, 
employed on federal, state, and local funds and devoting all her time to 
the advancement of home efficiency is studying with homemakers the 
needs of individual homes and communities and is thus able, by linking 
her technical skill with the practical knowledge and experience of the 
housewives, to codperate in the accomplishment of large results by pro- 
viding a channel through which the state agricultural college and the 
Department of Agriculture can deal directly with rural homemakers. 

Increased moral and financial support of local communities during 
the present fiscal year (1919-20) for the three hundred agents now 
employed has shown the belief of the people of the North and West in 
home demonstration work and placed it on a promising basis which 
looks toward its establishment eventually in every agricultural county 
in the North and West. 

A few instances are here given to show the methods used and results 
secured through the partnership of the housewife, the home demonstra- 
tion agent, and the home economics specialist in solving some of the 
live problems pointed out in this survey. 

Home management. A large family lived in a small house on a pros- 
perous farm; little thought had been given to the expenditure of any part 
of the farm income for home convenience. One day the mother in this 
home mentioned to the home demonstration agent that it was difficult 
to keep the kitchen in order when all members of the family used it as 
a place to “wash up.” The agent suggested the possibility of a wash 
room with water piped into it. The farmer and his wife became inter- 
ested. A carpenter was called in to make plans and before he had fin- 
ished his work a screened porch was added. The wash room later devel- 
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oped into a bathroom complete with modern fixtures. A few more timely 
remarks brought forth a new water front on the range and hot water 
tank and sink in the kitchen. About this time there was an item in 
the farm bureau column of the local paper regarding convenient kitchen 
arrangement. Following its suggestions this homemaker put blocks 
under her kitchen table to save bending when at work and moved the 
cupboard nearer the stove to lessen steps. Later a power washing 
machine was bought and a wash house built. The milk separator was 
moved out of the kitchen into the wash house. This homemaker was 
so delighted with her transformed work shop that she called in the 
neighbors to see it and as a result five more women rearranged their 
kitchens, two put water in the house, and three are now planning to 
purchase power washers. 

The annual report of the home demonstration agents for 1919 indicates 
that a decided advance was made last year in the business side of house- 
keeping. One hundred sixty-six counties where home demonstration 
agents were employed carried on some sort of county-wide campaign for 
increased home efficiency. 

One thousand seventy-seven farm families were assisted in rearranging 
farm house or kitchen as an important first step in efficient housekeeping, 
the largest number reporting from Iowa. 

Home economics specialists. Closely associated with the home demon- 
stration agent and preceding her as a pioneer is the home economics 
extension worker who goes out from the college to conduct extension 
schools, to train local leaders, and in various other ways to bring to house- 
wives the best methods and processes resulting from laboratory experi- 
mentation. Typifying this is the work of the Massachusetts clothing 
efficiency specialist who personally trained 268 local leaders in courses 
of clothing efficiency. These women passed on these courses to over 
4000 of their neighbors and acquaintances. As a result 4320 garments 
were made and 9802 remodeled, with an estimated saving of $56,998. 
This work done in codéperation with home demonstration agents is looked 
upon, in Massachusetts, as the beginning of a state-wide drive for cloth- 
ing efficiency which will meet the needs of every rural woman of moder- 
ate income who wishes to make part or all of her own simpler garments 
or those of her family. 

Replies to the sv ~ey indicate that 92 per cent of rural homemakers 
do a large part of their own sewing. 
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Anything that shortens the time the farm woman spends on the family 
sewing or helps her to make or select garments that give better satisfac- 
tion for a given expenditure of time and money, and especially anything 
that helps her reduce clothing expenditures in this era of inflated prices 
meets a real need. 

The annual report for 1919 shows that clothing specialists and home 
demonstration agents aided through direct teaching and training of vol- 
unteer leaders in the making or remodeling of 30,000 garments at an 
estimated saving of $218,000. The following lines were stressed: reno- 
vating and remodeling, adaptation of commercial patterns, the making 
of dress forms, free hand cutting and drafting, and selection of textiles. 

School lunch. The hot school lunch project in which extension workers 
have had a prominent part has been most successful. The survey indi- 
cates that the average country school is about one and one-half miles 
from the home, which makes it impossible for the country child to 
share in the hot midday dinner prepared for the family. 

An examination of the school dinner pail often reveals that too fre- 
quently unappetizing or indigestible foods are the underlying causes 
for lack of appetite and restlessness of pupils. Well selected food, attrac- 
tively packed, supplemented by one simple hot dish prepared by the 
pupils at school, has resulted in improved health and better school rec- 
ords. It has also proved the opening wedge for the study of food selec- 
tion in the home not only for the child but for the whole family, and 
has increased the use of milk, cereals, and vegetables in the diet. 

In Pirtleville, Arizona, where malnutrition was prevalent among 
school children, the home demonstration agent secured the codperation 
of the school principal, the school nurse, and the project leader of the 
Farm Bureau, in putting on a child feeding demonstration. At the end 
of the six weeks demonstration the children showed marked gains in 
weight and noticeable improvement in school work and deportment. 
The county was awakened to the benefits of proper child feeding, and the 
installation of school lunches in a number of outlying schools resulted. 

The annual report for 1919 shows that practically all of the 33 north- 
ern and western states carried on some sort of hot school luncl: activities 
and that more than 3000 schools introduced school lunches through the 
influence of the home demonstration agent. 

Home health. One of the outstanding extension projects during the 
past year has been that of home health. This has included demonstra- 
tion in first aid, the elements of home nursing, preparation of food for 
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sick and convalescents, and preventive hygiene. It is gratifying to 
know that 202 counties have adopted a home health project and that 
28,000 families have coéperated with home demonstration agents in an 
endeavor to improve their own and their neighbors’ health. 

In Idaho where vigorous health work has been carried on, several 
county nurses are employed on state funds, this work being under the 
general direction of the state home demonstration leader. 

Activities outside the house. The service of the home demonstration 
agent is not confined to the house, but follows the woman into the garden, 
the poultry yard, and dairy to assist her in outside tasks when these 
contribute to home comfort. 

Judgment as to relative values usually guides the homemaker in deter- 
mining the amount of outdoor work it is profitable for her to do either 
as a money making scheme or as a means of producing food for the 
family table. Often when the woman lacks even small resources to 
bring needed comfort and beauty to the home, such industries as poultry 
raising and gardening provide the needed increase in income from which 
all the family may derive benefit. 

It is poor business from every standpoint, however, if work out of 
doors means overstrained nerves and muscles resulting from an attempt 
to take on these duties without releasing any household tasks or if it 
means neglect of housework or sacrificing attention to children, thus 
lowering instead of increasing the standard of living. 

Statistics show that young women are leaving the rural districts for 
the cities in larger numbers than young men. Where this is true the 
influence of the home demonstration agent has been most telling in 
helping young women to feel their economic importance in agricultural 
and home pursuits and in discovering ways of making incomes on the 
land equal to those that could be earned in shop or factory. 

Work with poultry. Poultry work has been promoted in several 
states through demonstrations along lines of poultry selection, breeding, 
raising, feeding, housing, culling, canning, preservation of eggs, and 
coéperative selling of poultry products. Many flocks have been 
improved when farm women have found through culling demonstrations 
that 40 per cent of the average flock is non-productive. 

Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, and Vermont car- 
ried on intensive poultry culling campaigns in which the home demonstra- 
tion agents played a prominent part. Schools of instruction were held 
so that those trained might not only eliminate their own non-producing 
birds but teach their neighbors through community demonstrations. 
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In Missouri, 73,765 birds were eliminated from 1593 flocks culled with 
an estimated saving of $50,161. In the codperative buying and selling 
of eggs 8 cents per dozen more was received than on the local markets. 

Milk products. Making and using dairy products in the home is being 
stimulated by the work of home demonstration agents who are codp- 
erating in milk campaigns for increased use of milk and milk-products in 
the home and the home manufacture of such milk products as can be 
most economically handled there. Reports of these agents for 15 states 
for the year 1919 show that 367,000 pounds of cheese were made by the 
housewives to whom home demonstration agents and dairy specialists 
had given assistance in the best methods of making cottage, American 
and Cheddar cheese both for home consumption and for sale. 

It is claimed by those who have made investigations that 25 per cent 
of country children do not drink milk. A definite drive is now being 
carried on to persuade country children to drink more milk, and, to 
this end, feeding demonstrations are being conducted by home demon- 
stration agents in codperation with parents and teachers. 

One state reports the increase of home consumption to be 438,000 
quarts daily; another state, where home demonstration work was carried 
on in only six counties, reports 279,000 quarts daily asa result of this 
work. In Indiana one home demonstration agent in codperation with 
the school nurses and doctors proved the value of the increase of milk 
in the diet by putting on a child feeding demonstration with a group of 
undernourished children. At the end of six weeks an average gain of 
74 pounds had been made and the school board voted funds to carry on 
the enterprise. 

Community enterprises. The socializing influence of the many war 
emergency organizations is now being capitalized by home demonstration 
agents who are assisting communities to tie up these temporary enter- 
prises with permanent activities in connection with efficient homemaking. 

Two effective means of reducing home drudgery are the introduction 
of such modern labor saving equipment in the home as will accomplish 
necessary work in the most efficient way; and the removal from the home 
of such activities as can be carried on as cheaply and as successfully 
through community codperation as by traditional home methods; for 
example, since survey replies indicate that 96 per cent of the women do 
their washing and ironing, it would seem that such an activity might well 
be removed from the home, releasing each week many hours of the 
woman’s time, and saving her from one of the heaviest tasks of the 
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household. Experiments in a number of communities indicate that a 
coéperative laundry, especially when run in connection with a creamery, 
is not only a convenience but a paying investment. 

Recreation. Communityworking and trading centers mean much to 
rural women, not only from the standpoint of economy, time, money, 
and effort, but as a means of persuading the stay-at-home to walk through 
her gate and down the road to join her neighbors in some task which is 
made lighter through coéperation and from which shé returns refreshed 
and encouraged with new ideas and plans, not only for her own house- 
keeping, but for the larger housekeeping of her neighborhood. No 
amount of socialized work, however, takes the place of real recreation, 
as it looks too earnestly toward a finished result. Carefree recreation 
for the delight of the moment eases nervous tension, promotes good fellow- 
ship, and is as necessary for the mental and physical poise of men and 
women as it is for boys and girls. ( Home demonstration agents are, 
where no other agency is meeting this need, codperating with farm fam- 
ilies in home and community recreation which includes games, chorus 
singing, dramatization, and pageants. ) 

The extension department of Montana State College, realizing the 
importance of this, employs a recreation specialist whose work is stimu- 
lating a fine social community spirit in many localities in that state where 
homes are so far apart. Montana is thus putting into practice a con- 
viction that is growing in the minds of extension workers everywhere 
that, while it is their first business to promote efficiency f.this should be 
looked upon as a means of stimulating a richer and more satisfying rural 
life by freeing the homemaker’s time and energy so that she may give 
attention to the attractiveness and comfort of her home, the training 
and companionship of her children, the enjoyment of books and neigh- 
bors, and the building up of recreational, social, and educational life 
of her community. Thus will increase the percentage of active, thinking 
women of service to society and reduce the percentage of passive slaves 
of routine whose tasks cease only to begin again with a new day. 
Tt is believed that the survey just completed by farm women them- 
selves in coéperation with home demonstration agents is but the first of 
a series of intensive studies which will from time to time be made not 
only to show the needs but to mark the advancement that is sure to 
come as the government, colleges, and farming people work together on 
a common program for better agriculture and a richer rural life. 
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GAS UTILIZATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR! 


OLGA A. ELIFRITZ 
Natural Gas Conservation Agent, Bureau of Mines 


Within the Union there are 23 states using natural gas as a fuel to a 
greater or lesser degree: West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
New York, Indiana, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Cali- 
fornia producing 98 per cent of the supply. Till within a few years 
there has been no thought of the possible failure of natural gas and 
there has been extreme waste that has brought about an acute shortage. 
Since there is no fuel which altogether equals nature made gas in heating 
value, cleanliness, convenience, and cost, this directly affects the com- 
fort and well-being of over 2,400,000 domestic consumers, not to mention 
the industrial user. 

A National Gas Congress, called by former Secretary Lane, and 
attended by gas officials, geologists, engineers, and others vitally 
affected, such as state and city officials and home economics workers, 
resulted in the appointment of a committee of ten composed of one 
mayor, one geologist, two public utility commissioners, an engineer, 
four gas officials, and a representative of the American Home Economics 
Association, with the Director of the Bureauof Mines acting as chairman. 
One of the first acts of the Bureau of Mines was the appointment of a 
home economics worker, specializing in the domestic use of natural gas, 
to go into the field. 

The committee was divided into sub-committees to investigate the 
losses and problems of production, transmission, and utilization. The 
recommendations as the result of this work have been adopted by the 
public utilities commissions of the several natural gas using states. 
Through these commissions, an effort will be made to eliminate the 
great wastes, especially the great home wastes of natural gas in the very 
low set burner range with solid top and the coal stove with gas burner 
attachment, and to create a demand for all efficient appliances. 

Since the Bureau of Mines has but one worker in the field it asks the 
great group of women working on home problems to carry the informa- 
tion in regard to gas conservation to the many homes that need it. 


! Brief summary of a paper presented at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, Colorado Springs, June, 1920. 
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THE RELATION OF THE EXTENSION SPECIALIST TO FIELD 
WORK! 


NINA B. CRIGLER 


Extension Division, University of Illinois 


Any specialist in projecting her work throughout the state should have 
in mind a definite program of work that can be presented in a clear and 
tangible manner to the county home adviser, to the people who direct 
the enterprise, and to the individuals in their homes. 

The problem of feeding the family needs, today, even more attention 
than ever before. Feeding the family must be carried on correctly, that 
is, according to scientific and economic principles, and in this day of 
efficiency it should be done in the minimum time with the least expendi- 
ture of energy and money. While feeding the family is only one of the 
series of occupations in the home, it isone of the most important, since the 
health of the family, the happiness of the family, and the efficiency of the 
family are largely dependent upon the amount and kind of food served. 

The launching of the meal planning project is not as difficult as it has 
seemed to some, and the carrying on of the special work or the following 
up and reporting of the project is possible when a suggestive scheme is 
printed and ready for distribution. Two things are necessary besides a 
definite plan to make a project workable in any county: an instruction 
blank, such as the Food Calendar;? a follow-up blank such as a monthly 
food calendar summary sheet. 

The Food Calendar, prepared at the University of Illinois last fall, 
serves throughout the state as an instructional blank. The calendar 
was compiled to furnish a means or a method for “getting over’ subject 
matter—fundamental, scientific, and economic principles which have 
been in print for some time and thoroughly distributed but not always 
read. The food calendar is made up of two distinctive features. The 
right-hand portion of each page is devoted exclusively to subject mat- 
ter, and, because this portion of the instructional blank is strictly edu- 
cational, each of the thirty-one pages is quite different though each page 
is not a unit unto itself. 


! Presented at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Colorado Springs, June, 1920. 
? See page 461 for reproduction of one page of the Food Calendar. 
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The following grouping was planned: 4 pages to food programs, choice, 
selection, and meal building; 4 pages to weights and measures, time 
tables for cooking, and temperatures; 3 pages to proportions; 4 pages to 
the school lunch; 5 pages to milk and its products; 4 pages to variety in 
the preparation of four simple foods; 5 pages to food requirements, ade- 
quate meals for adult and child, corrective menus, and feeding the 
sick; 1 page to the arithmetic of menu making; 1 page to “‘serving is a 
part of the meal.” 

Since feeding the family is at least as important as other occupations 
and the time required to select, prepare, and serve the meals for the 
average family is greater than that necessary for any other phase of 
home making, the left-hand portion of the calendar is constructed to 
make record keeping and reporting as easy as possible for the busy house- 
keeper and to require a minimum amount of writing. The standard is 
constantly before her in a graphic form so that she can see whether or 
not she meets the standard or falls short. If the latter, she can make any 
necessary changes and more nearly approach the standard from day to 
day. The food chart will help her whether she ever reports what she 
does or not. 

The plan of procedure is very simple. ‘‘To use the food calendar, 
place a check opposite the food served for breakfast in the first column, 
for dinner in the second column, for supper or lunch in the third column.” 
A child can use the calendar as readily as an adult. To the child par- 
ticularly it is a game and because of the story it tells it becomes fasci- 
nating to the checker. The revelation is this: ‘When you use the 
food calendar you will be able to see at a glance whether you are omitting 
one of the five food groups from your diet, whether you are neglecting one, 
or whether you are over-emphasizing one.’ The amount of food you 
need from each group can be easily understood and calculated by study- 
ing page 30, “The Arithmetic of Menu Making.” How to use the food 
chart may be reduced to a formula with a proof. There are two steps 
to this formula and each step is incomplete without the other. 

The first step of the formula: “All five groups should be represented 
in the diet every day.” The ration for the day instead of the single meal 
is considered as a unit. To the busy housewife this has a decided 
advantage over the balanced meal. 

The second step of the formula: “In selecting the foods for the day’s 
ration, select them from the different groups and in the following pro- 
portions: 1 from group I; 1 from group II; 1 from group III, or 2 from 
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FOOD CALENDAR 
DatLy REcoRD Day 4 
All Frve Groups should be represented in the diet Every Day 
B | D |LorS 
Group I Spinach or lettuce......... = Five things to remember: 
Foods Peas or string beans.......}. 
characterized Tomatoes.. (1) That each food group in- 
by Turnips or carrots. rer -seujesees}.s..{| Cludes expensive foods and 
mineral Cabbage or onions. asfeeeu}eses}es.-| Cheap foods. Expensive foods 
substances Other vegetables.......... Se ee ee are usually chosen for their 
and Apples or pears........... ee particular flavor or texture. 
organic Oranges or — Bere anne Be reasonable and sane in 
acids Other fruit. . ee er your selection. Do you wish 
Sree to pay for flavor, for texture, 
Fruit gelatin............. or for food value? 
Group IT 
Foods Poultry... 
characterized Fish...... 
by 
protein (2) That you may substitute 
cn one food for another in the 
same group; that is, fruits for 
Dried legumes............ vegetables, fish for eggs, 
cream for butter. 
Cocoa (beverage) 
Group III Flour or meal mixtures 
Foods Bread........ (3) That if you wish to buy 
characterized Crackers...... cheap fuel foods, you should 
by ES nee select them from the cereal 
Rice... group: corn meal, grits, hom- 
iny, and oat-meal. The other 
Cereal breakfast foods.....|....}... food groups furnish fuel also, 
Other cereal food......... er ee but the starch, sugar, and fat 
groups are those on which we 
depend most for fuel in our 
diet. 
Group IV Sirup. 

: an (4) That a well-rounded diet 
characterized Preserves includes the building foods 
by (Group IT). Meat, fish, eggs, 
sugar ore etc., are more valuable as 

tissue builders than as fuel 
foods, although they are cap- 
Frozen ices able also of producing both 
heat and energy. 
Group V Butter... That when building meals, 
Foods three meals should be 
planned each day 
by OS Ee on the of a two-day or 
fats a week meal program. 
Chocolate Emergency changes may be 
Vegetable necessary—in which case con- 
sult the calendar for substi- 
BeveracGes tutes and suggestions. 
Tea.. 
Breakfast—B Dinner—D Lunch—L Supper—S 
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group III; 1 from group IV, or none from group IV; no more from group 
V than from group I, except when butter and cream are used in small 
amounts two or three times during the day.” 

To prove the formula, count the number of checks found in each of the 
five groups for the day. Take the number of checks found in group II 
as an indicator and the checks in the other four groups should tally with 
the second step in the formula. For example, when group II has 5 
checks, the number “5” is taken as the indicator, and the number of 
checks in the other groups should approximate 5. That is: 5 from group 
II; 5 from group I; 5 from group III, 5 from group IV, or 10 from 
groups III and IV, distributing this number at choice, as 7 from II and 
3 from IV; 5, 6, or 7 from group V. 

The county home adviser carrying on a project in het field must 
furnish a means for follow-up work or some method of keeping up with 
the groups of individuals or the individual who has undertaken to fol- 
low the project. This may be done by distributing the instructional 
blanks. 

The food chart furnishes the device for follow-up work. The indi- 
vidual checks the food chart, understands in part, diagnoses or analyzes 
the case in so far as she is able, and then carries the calendar to the meet- 
ings or to the office of the county home adviser, or sends it to the county 
office for comments, suggestions, or criticisms. ‘This she does for her 
own development, and it promotes and stimulates further study and a 
willingness to actually do the thing in the home, thus making the project 
a real home demonstration. 

When is the logical time to introduce an instructional blank in the 
program of work? When the specialist and the adviser have (a) studied 
it, (b) believed in it, (c) tried it out, (d) seen the possibilities in it for 
presenting many different phases of food work, study work, or project 
work, (e) made a definite plan of work or procedure lasting from two to six 
months, or possibly two years, (f) interpreted the blank into words which 
are clearly understood by the individuals in the homes, (g) made a prac- 
tical, adaptable, and useful project for the individual in the home, (h) 
conducted preliminary work other than publicity. This type of prelim- 
inary work is carried on by the working force of the county or 
community. 

To further the work of a program or to launch a project, preliminary 
work is essential. The development of a program of work depends 
upon a plan of work, the manner of carrying it on, and reporting. This 
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may be accomplished by conferences of the adviser with the specialist, 
with the executive committee, and with the advisory council of the 
county; the adviser and the specialist holding specially called confer- 
ences with committees and holding open schools in the county. 

Therefore the preliminary work is most important. One county has 
accomplished more in four months (two months devoted exclusively to 
preliminary work, two months to launching the program of work carrying 
it out or following it up) than other counties which have spent six to nine 
months. The county home adviser should plan the preliminary work 
with the specialist, since the actual doing is based upon the instruc- 
tional blank and the report blank which have been formulated by the 
specialist. 

The follow-up work is possible in any county in Illinois, since in the 
office of each of the county home advisers in the state and in the state 
office there are lists including the names and addresses of all who have 
enrolled in the project or who have purchased calendars. 

Foilow-up work has been carried on in various counties in four differ- 
ent ways: through regular and special meetings; by questionnaires; by 
round table discussions and individual conferences in the office of the 
county home adviser; and by exchange of leaders from one unit to 
another or by one leader serving many units. 

Reporting of project work by the county home adviser to the state 
office may be done by the committee reporting to the adviser, as a result 
of a questionnaire; by the adviser reporting, using the food calendar 
summary sheet; by the adviser in her monthly report to the state 
office. 

The results reported from the meal planning projects include changes 
in diet (food habits), improved health, saving of time in preparation of 
food, conserving of energy, change in manner of selecting food for meals, 
keener interest in feeding the family correctly, reduced cost of food. 

The instructional blank may be used through different types of meet- 
ings, with certain advantages and disadvantages for each: 

(1) Through single unit meetings. 

Advantages. This reaches a greater number of people but all are not 
seriously thinking or ready for hard work. 

Disadvantages. It is a form of entertainment. No preparation or 
preliminary work is possible except through newspaper announcements, 
letters, and bulletins. No results are available. There is no way to 
follow up or promote the project and manner of reporting. This type 
of meeting does not develop leadership. 
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(2) Through county meetings held in five different places in the 
county. 

Advantages. This may reach a large number of fairly interested 
people. 

Disadvantages. This type is a form of entertainment since no one 
feels the responsibility for furthering the project. This type of work 
will never encourage or develop leadership among the local women. 
This type will never develop home demonstrations. 

(3) Through county meetings held in two central places in the county. 

Advantages. ‘This type is a representative meeting in that delegates 
from most of the units in the county attend one or more meetings. 
This type encourages serious thinking and a keen interest in the affairs 
of the home. 

(4) Through county meetings held in one central place in the county. 

Advantages. Delegates and one other person attend all the meetings. 
All units in the county are represented. Delegates serve as a county 
committee and plan the work for four to six months with the county 
home adviser. 

This type develops leadership, and the two-day conference with the 
county home adviser and the specialist gives the women “enough 
steam” to launch the project in the right way in the county. This type 
of meeting gives the delegates instruction in the use of the food chart or 
the instructional blank. This type of meeting is far reaching in that the 
influence which the delegates have in their own community is greater 
than that of the ordinary listener. This type of meeting encourages 
and strengthens the home demonstrations, the project moves more 
rapidly, and the results are more permanent. 

Disadvantages. Numbers attending the meetings are small; however, 
those in attendance are representative and come from all sections of 
the county and we have quality rather than quantity. 


EDITORIAL 


A Letter from the Office International, De L’Enseignement 
Menager, Fribourg (Suisse), to the Office of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Fribourg, June 15, 1920. 
Dear Monsieur: 

Last March we sent to the members of the Federation of Allied Countries, 
a circular, in order to obtain their opinions on the subject of the organization 
of a new International Congress of Home Economics Instruction. 

We have received responses from all the countries of the Entente. 

From France. M. le Chanoine Dupin, almoner of the higher normal course 
of home economics instruction at Paris, tells us that the French agree that a 
congress be organized among the nations allied to France or those remaining 
neutral during the war, and that they should meet at Strassbourg. He adds, 
with good reason, that questions of education are the last on which one should 
have to ask light from Germany, because in France one does not conceive of 
home economics education as a simple initiation into the things of practical 
life, but as a preparation of the woman for her triple réle of wife, of mother, 
and of mistress of the house. 

Furthermore, M. Georges Goyau and Mme. Moll-Weiss approve also the 
idea of a new Congress and propose first Strassbourg, second Paris, as the 
seat. 

Mme. Delaage also desires this organization and proposes for it a practical 
character with the following program: Organization, Science, Work, on con- 
dition of restraining the powers of action and of leaving wide open the door 
to private initiative. 

From Italy. They propose Milan as the seat of the Congress, because, in 
this country, they recognize opportunely the development of the domestic 
and home economics sciences. They estimate that it should take place next 
autumn and they propose to have taken up there: 

1. How and when home economics instruction should be given to the daugh- 
ters of the people and in the higher primary schools? 

2. In what way it is necessary to organize the courses for the rational 
preparation of teachers of domestic sciences. That last question is greatly 
desired and of the highest importance for Italy. 

465 
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From Holland. They propose Amsterdam as the seat of the Congress, 
because of its neutrality and of its advantageous situation. They propose to 
consider there the following questions: 

1. How the home economics schools are conducted and how they existed 
during the war. 

2. Have they been supported by the state or the people? 

3. How have the home economics schools adapted themselves to circum- 
stances and what services have they rendered to the governments and to 
the people? 

4. Have the government and the authorities appreciated these services 
and in what manner have they shown it? 

5. What reforms would have to be carried out in home economics instruc- 
tion in order that it might conform in a lasting fashion to actual circumstances: 
(a) for the preparation of housekeepers; (b) for the preparation of assistant 
housekeepers; (c) for the preparation of servants; (d) for the preparation of 
domestic science teachers. 

6. In what measure the home economics schools can aid in the relief of 
social conditions from the point of view of housing, of food, of infant hygiene, 
of the simplification of housework, of expenditure and cooperative buying, of 
excessive prices, of the adulteration of food? 

7. Is it desirable or urgent that the governments procure assistance for 
home economics teachers? 

From Denmark. They claim that the organization of a new Congress is 
still premature on account of hard times and of the difficulties of travel. 

Belgium considers very opportune and even urgent the organization of a 
new Congress in one of the allied countries, particularly Strassbourg, and 
not a town of Holland, for the Dutch are not friendly with the Belgians. 

In Belgium they foresee that they will have a new adjustment of the subject 
matter of home economics teaching and that it will be necessary to cut down 
because of the dearness of living, to foresee the scarcity of servants and to 
organize their houses in such a way as to be able to do away with servants 
in a large measure. Mlle. Deleu proposes, further, to have taken up there: 

1. What has been done in all countries during the war for the benefit of 
home economics teaching? 

2. Should this instruction be required in the lower and middle schools? 

3. Should not courses of domestic science be organized in the universities? 

4. Is it not necessary to attach a great deal of importance to the training 
of the teaching personnel of the schools of home economics? 

5. What method ought to be adopted in order to make this teaching really 
useful? 

6. The method to adopt—individual, in groups, cooperative? 

7. Is it necessary to have a special department in each school for giving 
this instruction? What ought this department to be in the country schools, 
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in the city schools, for primary schools and the middle schools? What ought 
this department to be in the home economics normal schools? 

8. Would it not be useful to organize home economics courses for boys? 

9. A large number of parents do not appreciate this teaching; how convince 
them of the necessity of the teaching of home economics? 

10. The inspection of economic teaching; the duties of inspection. 

From Alsace. They are afraid that, even in 1921, it will be impossible to 
organize a new International Congress: hatred is still too bitter. 

In Switzerland, on the contrary, they find that they will have an oppor- 
tunity from this time on to occupy themselves with preparation for a Congress. 
They suggest Switzerland as the seat, because this country lends itself better 
than any other to an international meeting. They would like to devote 
special attention to the schools of agricultural economics, the war having proved 
once more that it is necessary to stay in the country as much as possible, cul- 
tivating the earth. They propose to treat with equal importance the prac- 
tical teaching of domestic economy and housekeeping to the apprentices of 
different professions, of private work-shops, and of factories. 

To sum up, the great majority of competent people to whom our circular 
was sent, is unanimous in recognizing the importance of a new International 
Congress for 1921. It would be premature and insufficiently prepared for 
were it to be held in 1920. France and Belgium wish to have Strassbourg 
for the seat and, as a matter of fact, is not this city chosen as having a great 
many associations not only for Europe but also for America because of the 
proximity of the battlefields, and is it not a center which is easy to reach? 

This, my dear sir, is the situation in which the question of the future Inter- 
national Congress of Home Economics Teaching stands. We are still await- 
ing propositions from Canada and from the United States. We hope that, in 
spite of the distance which separates us, they will not be slow and that the 
meeting at Colorado Springs, to which we wish the greatest success, will 
declare itself in favor of an international congress in 1921, in one of the coun- 
tries of the League of Nations. 

Finally, we wish to add that the war brought to an end the contributions 
of governments and of large societies, as well as the assessments of the mem- 
bers of the Federation. The Swiss Association alone has continued to remit 
to us our usual contribution, which has enabled our office to exist up to this 
time. 

Can you not obtain from your honorable Association a contribution and 
from your members the assessment of five francs a year? 

Be pleased to accept, my dear sir, the expression of our distinguished and 
very devoted sentiments. 

(Signed) L. N. GENovux, 
Director. 
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In response to this letter the Council of the American Home Economics 
Association at the meeting in Colorado Springs voted to send the Inter- 
national Office a contribution of $25.00 and to urge the members of our 
Association to join as individuals by paying $1.00 a year. 

For more reasons than one it is desirable for us to unite whole heart- 
edly in this international movement. We need to know more about 
what other people are doing, both because of the service we can render 
and the help we shall ourselves receive. There is no better way to 
promote the international understanding, that is our surest protection 
against international differences, than to work together for a common 


cause. 


The Science Section arranged programs for three sessions at the 
annual meeting at Colorado Springs. At the meeting held on Saturday 
evening, Dr. Helen B. Thompson, acting as chairman of the section, 
presided. Olga Elifritz, of the Bureau of Mines, in her paper on Con- 
servation of Gas,' reported the work being done by the Bureau to aid in 
better utilization of the natural gas supply and called attention to the 
fact that literature on this subject may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Mines. The following paper, on Comparative Cost of Electricity and 
Gas, by Martha E. Dresslar, of the University of Washington, dealt 
particularly with the relative efficiency of various parts of the electric 
stove, and was illustrated by charts. 

Walter G. Sacket, of Colorado State Agricultural College, gave a 
report of experimental work done on Vinegar Fermentations. Solutions 
were given for many of the problems concerning home made vinegars. 
Alice Biester, of the University of Minnesota, reported a series of experi- 
ments dealing with the Effect of Manipulation and Storage upon the 
Keeping Qualities of Canned Vegetables. 

On Monday morning the main subject of the general session was nutri- 
tion. Miss Bevier presided and Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan of the Univer- 
sity of California gave a comprehensive survey of the literature dealing 
with European Experience on Low Diets. Dr. Helen B. Thompson of 
Kansas State Agricultural College reported extensive experimental data 
on the Effect of Alternate Periods of Suppression of Growth and Refeed- 
ing of Albino Mice. Dr. C. F. Langworthy led the discussion on nutri- 
tional problems which followed this meeting. 
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On Monday evening Dr. Morgan presided over the section meeting. 
Dr. Langworthy reported a series of experiments on The Digestibility 
of Raw Starch by Human Subjects. The results of these experiments 
are of interest to every teacher of foods, and are published in the current 
series of the Journal of Biological Chemisiry. Dr. Langworthy also 
made a brief survey of the work done on Expenditure of Energy in 
Housework the results of which have been published in the June number 
of the American Journal of Physiology. 

A paper on The Preparation of Inulin from French Artichokes was 
presented by Anna W. Williams, of the University of California. 

Dr. Minna C. Denton, of the Office of Home Economics, gave experi- 
mental results on the Economical Management of the Gas Range, and 
also on Grainy Fats versus Creamy Fats in Cake and Pastry. 

Alice Biester reported results of experiments on The Sweetening Pow- 
ers of Various Sugars. 

At the close of the meeting the following nominations were made and 
accepted: Chairman of the Section, Dr. Minna C. Denton; Secretary, 
Margaret Sawyer. A motion was made and carried that a Research 
Clearing House Committee be appointed, and the chair was impowered 
to appoint such a committee. A motion was made and carried to refer 
the proposed change of the section name to the Council. 

Submitted by 
Anna W. WILLIAMS. 


THE OPEN FORM 


Some Observations on Food and Other Conditions in Labrador.— 
Dr. Vivia B. Appleton, representing the Bureau of Social Education 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., has been for several months in 
Forteau, the Association having asked Dr. and Mrs. Grenfell to desig- 
nate how she could render the greatest service to their mission field for 
the period during which the Y. W. C. A. was able to place her in Labra- 
dor. The need seemed particularly great at Forteau, since the resident 
nurse, after several years of continuous service, had returned to England 
for six months vacation. 

Dr. Appleton had with her an assistant, Marjorie Jackson, a trained 
Social Worker, formerly district supervisor in Red Cross Home Service in 
Chicago who was also furnished by the Y. W. C. A., and could supplement 
the work in health education by giving practical instruction to women 
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and girls in the homes they have visited along the coast. They have 
traveled by dog sled and have accomplished much important and inter- 
esting work in the nine months which they have spent in Forteau. 
Special attention is being given to foods in relation to health and also 
to the better use of the local food supply. 

The following excerpts from a letter recently received from Dr. Apple- 
ton are published through the courtesy of the Bureau of Social Education 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 


The letter and bulletins came all together, by the winter mail via Quebec 
by dog team, and made an inspiring mail indeed when I returned from Battle 
Harbor the end of March—the first mail since early December. All this new 
interest gave just the inspiration we needed for our spring program and we 
got up a “Nutrition Conference” the end of April, inviting delegates from all 
along the coast. 

Navigation closed December eighth. There was a considerable supply of 
food on the coast but vegetables grew scarcer as spring approached. The 
shiftless went on a diet of bread and tea sometime in February, the thrifty 
had vegetables perhaps until sometime in April. Nervous break-downs 
increased after the end of March. Scurvy and stomatitis came late in April 
but there are few cases. Night blindness has been common since April and 
lately I have seen a whole epidemic of beriberi across the Straits. In rela- 
tion to all these, I have tried to collect as much data as possible on the rela- 
tion to diet. Some of it is suggestive and much very confusing. As soon 
as I have time, I shall hope to get it in more tangible form. 

Cod livers are considered a delicacy during the summer. The people save 
very little oil for themselves for the winter. 

Seal meat is eaten for a few weeks at this season of the year and I am 
encouraging the use of seal livers also. 

I got an Alexander plant' for you yesterday. We have not eaten it yet 
as it is scarce but have eaten the “dock” as greens. 


1This and other matters pertaining to foods and food supplies had been discussed with 
Dr. Appleton before she left for her work. The specimen of Alexander, which she men- 
tions, arrived in good condition. This plant has had some use in Labrador as a pot herb. 
The use of the young shoots for this purpose is mentioned in L. C. R. Cameron’s “Wild 
Foods of Great Britain,” Published by George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London (1917). 
P. 74. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, ASSOCIATION LAND-GRANT COLLEGES! 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Ocroper 20 21 
WEDNESDAY, 9 A.M. 


Organization Among Farm Women—Methods used to Develop Leadership: 
Chairman: Abby Marlatt, University of Wisconsin 
Policies in the South, Ola Powell, States Relations Service, South 
Rural School Supervisors, Women’s Clubs, and County Seat Short Courses 
Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, University of Wisconsin 
Women’s Home Bureaus, Juliet Lita Bain, State Leader Extension, Illinois 
Farm Bureaus, Neal Knowles, State Leader, Iowa 
Discussion 
State Policies in Measuring Home Demonstration Work in Financial Terms 
Agnes Ellen Harris, States Relations Service, North and West 
Relation of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work to Smith Hughes Work 
Gertrude Warren, States Relations Service, Washington, D. C. 
Anna Richardson, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Discussion, Nancy McNeal, Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, Cornell University 


WEDNESDAY, 1:30 P.M. 


Codperation Between Home Economics Extension Program and Other Projects: 
Chairman: Bess Rowe, State Leader of Extension, Montana 
Codperation with Public Health Nurse, Margaret Sawyer, American Red Cross 
Coéperation with Public or Private Schools, Treva Kauffman 
Coéperation with Commercial Projects, Robert Allen, Research Dept., Ward Baking Co. 
The Research Worker: 
Courses Pre-Requisite, Dr. Helen Thompson, Agr. College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Need for Research in Home Economics, Dr. Alice Blood, Simmons College 
Legislation, Edna White, Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking 


THURSDAY, 9 A.M. 


Policies in Instructional Courses—Training for Special Fields: 
Home Demonstration Agents—Round Table, Marie Sayles, Chairman 
Scope of Subject in College Courses, Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell University 
Supervised Field Practice, Discussion by State Leaders 
Round Table, Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons College, Chairman 
Vocational Homemaking: 
Scope of Subject in Training Courses, Anna Richardson 
Practical Homemaking Experience: how supervised—how tested 
Discussion by State Leaders 
Child Welfare Work, Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Elizabeth McCormick Fund, Chicago 
Institutional Economics: 
Special Majors (subject matter), Mildred Weigley, University of Minnesota 
Supervised Post-Graduate Experience, Octavia Hall, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 


1 There will be a meeting of the Council of the A. H. E. A. at 7:30 Wednesday evening. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, October 25-28, 1920 
MONDAY 


Research in Dietetics, Hilda Croll, Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia 
Morning Session: Meeting of executive committee 
Afternoon Session: Meeting of section on Administrative Work 
Chairman: Mabel C. Little, Hospital Dietitian, Norwalk, Ohio 
General Subject: To What Extent can Mechanical Equipment Replace Employes? 
College Dormitory, Mrs. Elizabeth Grider, Cornell University 
College Dining Room, Cora Colburn, University of Chicago 
General Subject: Menu Making—its economic aspect 
Dormitory, Elsie Leonard, University of Wisconsin 
Hospital, Marguerite Deaver, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland 
Cafeteria, Emma Baker, Whittier Hall, Teachers College 
Miss Smith, War Risk Bureau Cafeteria, Washington, D. C. 
Economical Buying for the Institution 
Evening Session: 
Address of Welcome by the President, Lulu Graves, Cornell University 
Address, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, University of Pennsylvania 


TUESDAY 
Morning Session: 
Marketing, Susannah Usher, Boston 
Application of Business Principles to the Organization of Institutions 
Training for Positions in Cafeterias, Roland White, The Colonnade Co., Cleveland 
Afternoon Session: Meeting of Section on Social Service 
Chairman: Blanche M. Joseph, Field Dietitian, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 
The Supervising Dietitian in State Institutions, Theresa A. Clough, Springfield, Ill. 
Social Service in Dietetics, Fairfax T. Proudfit, University of Tennessee 
Evening Session: 
Diet and Dentition, Dr. W. J. Gies, Columbia University 
The Dietitian in Public Health Work, Dr. E. A. Peterson, American Red Cross 
Diet and the War, Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan 


WEDNESDAY 
Morning Session: 
Address, Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, General Secretary, Bureau of Social Hygiene 
Address, Emma Gunther, Teachers College 
Research in Dietetics, Hilda Croll, Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia 
Afternoon Session: Meeting of Section on Teaching 
Chairman: Katharine Fisher, Teachers College 
Dietetics for Nurses, Lenna F. Cooper, Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Teaching Dietetics to Nurses, Marion Peterson, Swedish Hospital, Minneapolis 
Review of Literature on Dietetics, Dr. Ruth Wheeler, Goucher College, Baltimore 
Evening Session: 
Address, Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, Boston 
Some Dietetic Problems of Infancy and Childhood, Dr. Roger Dennett, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Diseases of Children, Post Graduate Hospital, New York 


THURSDAY 
Morning Session: (At Teachers College) 
Economic Aspects of Buying Meats, John H. Kelley, Arthur Dorr Markets, Boston 


